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SIMPLE SCIENCE. 

ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

Besides tne inactive principles of matter, there are 
certain active powers or principles of motion whereby 
bodies are carried from or towards each other, according 
to fixed and determined laws, which may be termed the 
laws of attraction and repulsion. 

By attraction is meant the tendency that bodies have 
to approach each other, whatever be the cause. 

There are five kinds of attraction : 

1. The attraction of Cohesion. 

2. The attraction of Gravitation. 
5. The attraction of Electricity. 

4. The attraction of Magnetism. 

5. The attraction of Chemical Affinity. 

The attraction of Cohesion is that by which the parti- 
cles of bodies are made to adhere and preserve their 
unity. 

If two pieces of lead be scraped very clean and pressed 
closely together, the adhesion will be so great as to re- 
quire a considerable force to separate them. 

The attraction of Gravitation, or Gravitv, is that 
forte/by which distant bodies are drawn towards each 
other; 

By Gravity, a stone dropped from a height falls towards 
the surface of the earth. 

All heavy bodies near the earth tend to its centre with 
a force proportional to their quantity of matter, and in 
all places equally distant from the centre of the earth 
the force of gravity is equal. 

The force of gravity is strongest of all at the surface 
of the earth; for below the surface it decreases with the 
distance, and above the surface it decreases, as the squares 
of the distance increase. 

The attraction of EUclriaiy, of Magnetism, and of 
Chemical Affinity, seems to be of a like nature with these 
principles. 

Where the force of attraction ends, a new force, called 
Rbpulsion, begins. 

If the distance of two particles be so great that the 
sphere of attraction cannot reach from one to the other, 
they will fly from, or repel each other, with a force that 
increases as the distance of the particles decrease. 

When a particle that is repelled is forced within the 
sphere of attraction, it will be attracted ; and when a 
particle that is held by attraction is thrown off' by 
some superior force beyond the sphere of attraction, it 
will be repelled. 

Those particles that are attracted most strongly when 
within the sphere, will be repelled most forcibly when 
without it. 

Water will repel most bodies till they are wet. A small 
sewing needle will swim in a basin of water — and from 
the same cause flies will walk on it without wetting their 
feet. 

_ It would, in strictness, be right to simplify these prin- 
ciples by the illustrations which experiments afford ; but 
we conceive them to be so plain and comprehensible, 
that we have purposely abstained from doing so. The 
mind, with a little reflection, will easily be able to supply 
them ; and we must not, unnecessarily, swell our papers 
upon one subject, when the amplification would only go 
to the exclusion of others. 
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CAUTrONS IN VISITING SICK KOOMS. 
Never venture into a sick room if you are in a violent 
perspiration, (if circumstances require your continuance 
Jhere) for the moment your body becomes cold, it is in a . 
state likely to absorb the infection, and give you the dis- 
ease. Nor visit a sick person, (especially if the com- 
plaint be of a contagious nature) with an empty stomach; 
as this disposes the system more readily to receive the 
caatagion. In attending a sick person place yourself 
where the air passes from the door or window to the bed 
•f ihe diseased, not betwixt the diseased person and any 
fire that is in the room, as the heat of the fire will draw 
the infectious vapour in that direction, and vou would run 
ameb. danger from breathing it in. 



HE. 

Like the Moon is Woman's heart, 

Still with borrow'd lustre shining ; 
Like the ivy, Woman's love, 

Where it fastens, undermining ; 
Like a rock, you may defy, 

Truth to shake, or reason move her 
Like the rainbow in the sky, 

Smiling when the storm is over 

SHE. 

Woman's love is like a rock, 

Firm it stands, tho' storms surround it ; 
Like the ivy on the oak, 

Even in ruin clinging round it ; 
Like the Moon, dispelling night, 

Woman's smiles illumine sorrow j 
Like the rainbow's pledge of light, 

Harbinger of joy to-morrow. 

HE. 

Shrinking from the wintry blast, 
Bird of passage, like the swallow, 

When the sunny season 's past, 
Woman's love will quickly follow. 

SHE. 

Like the swallow, when she 's seen, 
Pleasure's blossoms never wither, 

Herald of a sky serene, 

Woman brings the summer with her. 

HE. 

Like the roses of the brake, 
Thorns in every blossom shrouded ; 

Like the bosom of the lake, 
By each passing shadow clouded. 

SUE. 

Like the roses of the brake, 
Precious, tho' their bloom be fmUA ; 

Like the bosom of the lake, 
By reflected darkness shaded. 

HE. 

Like a picture, where you find 

Truth and nature's fair resemblance, 

So, deceitful woman's mind 
Mocks us with their mimic semblance. 

•■ ■■. SHE. 
Like a picture truly fine, 

Half her beauty distance covers { 
Touches of a hand divine, 

Every nearer view discovers. 

HE. 
Like the reckless mountain tide, 

Every breeze the surface changing ; 
Like the bird which must be tied, 

If you would prevent its ranging. 

SHE. 

Like the stream upon the lull, 

Unconiined, it runs the purer ; 
Like the bird, a cage will kill, 

But kindness win, and love secure her. 
HE. 
Like the harp of Erin's sigh, 

Woman wakes the soul to madness, 
Wild and doubtful in its joy, 

Fatal in its dang'rous sadness. 
SHE. 

Like my country's minstrel lyre, 

Wak'ning many a soft emotion, 
Kindling in the breast a fire 

Of heav'nly, heartfelt, pure devotion. 
HE. 
Like the snn, who sheds his light 

On the fool and wise in common, 
Undistinguishingly bright, 

Is the smile of faithless woman, 

SHE. 

Like the sun, dispensing light, 
Life and joy on all that's human, 

Ever fix'd, and warm, and bright. 
Is the love of faithful Woman ! 
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